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Questionnaire for Criticism 


of Debates 


1. Did the first affirmative speaker perform his duty of analyzing 
the question? Did the affirmative analysis coincide approximately with 
that of the negative? If not, did the first negative speaker point out 
wherein and why he considered the affirmative analysis faulty? Which 
analysis appeared to you the more logical and complete? Why? 


2. Which team excelled in constructive argument generally? Why? 
Which team excelled in logical reasoning? What logical fallacies did 
you notice? Which team excelled in completeness and competence of 
evidence? Why? Which team excelled in clearness of structure and 
organization? In team work? 


3. Which team showed the greater ability in rebuttal generally? 
Why? Which team showed the greater ability in adapting their argu- 
ments to meet the case of their opponents? Why? Which team had 
the better organized rebuttal? The greater ability to select arguments 
for refutation? Which team had the better final summary? 


4. Which team had the greater ability in delivery? Why? Which 
team did the more and better extempore work? Considering the 
amount of extempore work which team displayed the better English? 
The better platform manners? The better voice? 


5. What breaches of debating ethics, if any, did you notice? 


6. On the part of the first affirmative, what particular good points 
did you notice? What particular points deserve adverse criticism? 


7. On the part of the second affirmative, what good points did 
you notice? What points deserving adverse criticism? 


8. On the part of the first negative, what points would you com- 
mend? What would you condemn? 


9. What would you particularly commend on the part of the 
second negative? What would you condemn? 


10. Whom do you consider the best speaker? Why? 
11. To which side would you award the decision? Why? 


12. What additional comment do you wish to make? 
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Elements of Good Debating: A Guide for Judges 


By Willis T. Newton, Coach of Debate, Manual Arts High School, 
Los Angeles, California 


I. ANALYSIS OF THE QUESTION 


The first essential of good debating is ac- 
curate and logical analysis of the question. 
The object of analysis is to determine the 
issues. The issues are the questions upon 
whose answer depends the proper solution of 
the problem embodied in the proposition. 
They constitute what must be proved in order 
for either side to establish its case. The issues 
should be determined by a logical analysis of 
the problem, rather than chosen arbitrarily. 
If each side has carefully analyzed the prob- 
lem, there should be a definite clash through- 
out the debate. If either side neglects to make 
such a careful analysis, its case is apt to shoot 
wide the mark, to overlook essential phases 
of the problem, and generally to fail to meet 
effectively the case of its opponents. 

Generally speaking, propositions for debate 
are propositions of policy, involving argument 
as to whether a certain policy should be 
adopted in place of that now in vogue. The 
affirmative, having what is known as the “bur- 
‘den of proof,” must show that there is reason 
for changing the present policy, and that the 
policy it proposes will remedy the defects of 
the existing policy. Unless the affirmative 
can introduce enough evidence to make out a 
orima facie case on these points, there is no 
need for the negative to do more than point 
out its failure to do so. On the other hand, 
if the affirmative does succeed in establishing 
such a prima facie case, the burden shifts to 
the negative to introduce evidence disproving 
it, or to prove the policy objectionable on other 
grounds, or to propose an alternative solu- 
on. 

The negative may deny the existence of a 
problem of sufficient importance to require a 


change from the existing policy. In this case 
it must produce evidence countering that of 
the affirmative on this issue. Other things 
equal, the decision should then go to the side 
presenting the preponderance of evidence on 
this point. Or, the negative may admit the 
existence of the problem, but deny that the 
affirmative proposal will solve it. Then the 
existence of the problem is of course not in 
issue, and the decision should go to the side 
(other things equal, again) which presents a 
preponderance of evidence on whether the pro- 
posed policy is an adequate solution. 

If the existence of the problem is admitted 
by the negative, it is practically incumbent 
upon that side to present a solution of its 
own, even if it can show the affirmative pro- 
posal to be unsatisfactory. If the negative 
admits (as it may) that the affirmative pro- 
posal will tend to solve the problem, it must 
of course not only present such an alternative 
solution, but bear the burden of proving that 
it is more satisfactory than the affirmative 
proposal. The debate then hinges on the pre- 
ponderance of evidence on this point. The 
negative alternative must be essentially dif- 
ferent from either the existing policy or that 
of the affirmative, inconsistent with the latter 
and not capable of being applied in conjunc- 
tion with it. 

The presentation of the analysis of the prob- 
lem, with such other preliminary material as 
should be presented to the audience—the his- 
torical background, definition of terms, and 
the like—is the duty of the first affirmative 
speaker. If his analysis is inadequate or in- 
correct, it is the duty of the first negative 
speaker to point this out, and to show why 
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the affirmative analysis should not be accepted, 
and what are the true issues. Unless this 
is done by the negative, the analysis made by 
the affirmative must be presumed to be sound. 


Il. THe CoNstRucTIVE ARGUMENT 


After logical analysis of the question, the 
next essential of good debating is the devel- 
opment of a satisfactory constructive argu- 
ment, the proof of the main contentions, as 
based on the issues, upheld by either side. 
Satisfactory proof means logical reasoning 
from adequate evidence. That is, the argu- 
ment should be free from such common logical 
fallacies as “begging the question,” arguing 
“beside the point,” “false analogy,” “hasty 
generalization,” false causal relation (the post 
hoc fallacy is especially common), etc. It 
should be reasonably complete, ignoring no 
essential elements of the proof, and it must 
be reasonably well supported by evidence. It 
is well to bear in mind, however, that the 
speakers have only a limited time (seldom 
over fifteen minutes for their constructive 
arguments) so that nowhere near an abso- 
lutely complete exposition of the evidence for 
the case can be expected. Evidence. of facts 
which, are common knowledge need of course 
not be stated. The evidence of authorities 
on matters of opinion on which authorities 
differ is of course not so essential as sound 
reasoning, or as the evidence of competent 
authorities on matters of fact which are not 
common knowledge. 

The organization of the argument is im- 
portant. Other things equal, the team whose 
argument is the easier to follow, which points 
out clearly and unmistakably what it expects 
to prove, which indicates definitely the sig- 
nificance of its arguments and evidence, which 
makes liberal use of such rhetorical aids to 
coherence as iteration, summaries, transitional 
phrases, etc., whose structure, in short, is 
transparent, deserves the decision. 


III. REBUTTAL 


Effective rebuttal is a most important ele- 
ment of good debating. The care with which 
the case has been prepared is most clearly 
shown by the way in which the arguments of 
opponents are met. The ability to analyze 
the opposing team’s case, to select the most 
vital points to attack, to state clearly and fairly 
the arguments to be answered, and to bring 
to bear upon them cogent reasoning and com- 
petent evidence to refute them, is the con- 


summation of real debating skill. “Scrappy” 
rebuttal of minor points, without showing the 
significance of the refutation or the relation 
of each point to the others and to the whole 
case, and mere counter-assertion are inef- 
fective. A good rebuttal speech should care- 
fully analyze the whole case of the opposi- 
tion so far, compare it with that of the 
speaker’s own side, mark and refute the vital 
points in the opposing case, and show how 
refutation of these points affects the entire 
argument. 

Refutation should not be confined to the 
special rebuttal speeches. Each speaker after 
the first should in fact make it evident that 
he has carefully followed the preceding argu- 
ments by specific reference both to those of 
his colleague and his opponents, either mak- 
ing special refutation of the latter, or adapt- 
ing his constructive argument extemporane- 
ously so as to apply directly to the opposing 
case so far. The ability to adapt material ex- 
temporaneously is in fact the best test of good 
debating skill. A team seldom if ever de- 
serves the decision which utterly ignores the 
arguments of the opposition during the entire 
period of its constructive speeches, and thus 
begins really to debate only in its shorter 
period of special rebuttal speeches. 

It is a common practise to challenge op- 
ponents to answer specific questions. This is 
quite legitimate, if the questions are intro- 
duced early enough in the debate to enable the 
opposing team to have a reasonable time to 
prepare an answer. If the questions are per- 
tinent it is unwise for the team challenged to 
evade or postpone too long making reply. A 
reply by the affirmative in the last rebuttal 
speech, when the negative has no chance to 
come back, is quite illegitimate. Questions so 
used as challenges should not be too numer- 
ous, and if rather long should be written out 
and handed to the opposing team. 

It is a long standing rule that no new argu- 
ment may be introduced in rebuttal. This 
should not be understood as excluding new 
evidence, if it is introduced to support a con- 
tention which has been previously developed, 
and if it is intended as counter-rebuttal for 
the opposing team’s refutation of the conten- 
tion. 


IV. PRESENTATION 
A fourth essential is adequate presentation. 
By this is meant such matters as English, vocal 
quality, method of delivery, platform man- 
ners, and the like. While these matters are 
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essential, they are not so important as the 
three already discussed. A good rule to fol- 
low is that if each speaker has a reasonably 
adequate manner of presentation, no further 
attention need be paid to this phase of the de- 


bate. If one team is markedly inferior in 
presentation, but markedly superior in argu- 
ment, it should be awarded the decision. If 
neither side is markedly superior in presenta- 
tion, the decision should be rendered solely 
on the relative merits of the argument. Prac- 
tically, to be sure, a difficulty arises if a team 
is so markedly inferior in presentation as to 
obscure its superior work in argument. Of 
course it is incumbent on any team to “put 
over” its case. If it can’t do this, it is hard 
for a judge to be much impressed with the 
soundness of its argument, however superior 
to that of the other team it may be. 

The only ‘satisfactory style of delivery in 
debate is the extemporaneous method. But 
since effective extemporaneous speaking is 
difficult to learn, many speakers resort to the 
memory method, or, lacking time to memorize, 
even read their debate from cards or sheets 
of paper. Reading is of course not good de- 
bating and should be penalized strictly. The 
main objection to memorization is the simple 
fact that it is never safe to use it except in 
the first affirmative speech. Every subsequent 
speaker, if he is really to debate, must adapt 
his argument and his very language to the 
case so far presented by his opponents. Fail- 
ure to do so is 
memorization, 
debating, 


clear evidence of 
and since it is fatal to real 
should be strictly penalized. <A 
speech so rigidly constructed, whether mem- 
orized or delivered from notes, that it dis- 
regards the actual development of the argu- 
ment from speech to speech is like the blows 
of a pugilist carefully practised in shadow- 
boxing which yet fan the air in the actual 
contest instead of hitting the body of his 
antagonist. 

The superiority of the extempore method 
over any other should of course be taken into 
account in judging the English of the speakers. 
A team whose speeches have been obviously 
carefully written out and practised verbatim 
before hand should not be given undue credit 
for freedom from mispronunciations, errors in 
gtammar, etc., as compared with opponents 
whose extemporized sentences may sometimes 
seem relatively crude in structure and faulty 
in grammar. In other words, memoriter 
speakers should be held to a more strict 
standard of pronunciation, grammar, sentence 


the most 


structure and diction than extempore speakers ; 
errors by the former are much more serious 
than those committed by the latter; while any 


speaker who is manifestly extemporizing 
should be given due credit for careful use of 
language. 


Of course imperfect memorization, resulting 
in hesitancy, confusion, aimless repetition, and 
the like should be penalized. On the other 
hand, a manifest attempt to speak extempo- 
raneously should excuse some degree of hesi- 
tancy. It is generally easy to distinguish be- 
tween the hesitancy due to imperfect memori- 
zation and that due to lack of fluency in ex- 
temporizing. Especially is this the case when 
there is a marked contrast between a generally 
smooth, but sometimes hesitant and confused 
delivery in the constructive speech, and a halt- 
ing delivery in rebuttal. Evidence of memori- 
zation of rebuttal—such as refuting arguments 
not actually made by the opposition, use of 
stereotyped language, etc——or reading of re- 
buttal arguments from notes, shows insuffi- 
cient preparation for real rebuttal and a lack 
of understanding of its nature and importance; 
hence it should be strictly penalized. 

The tone, speaking style, and platform man- 
ners, should preferably be that of conversa- 
tion rather than that of oratory. Of course 
effective use of tone contrast, spontaneous 
gestures, grace of movement, poise, self-con- 
trol, humor, personality, should be given due 
weight, though not over-emphasized. The 
speakers should of course attempt to be per- 
suasive as well as convincing. 


V. TEAM-worRK 


Team-work is a rather important element in 
debating. This is displayed not only in the 
logical division of the case between the mem- 
bers of the team, so as to avoid overlapping, 
but also in the way in which each member 
supports his colleague, by summarizing the lat- 
ter’s arguments, reiterating his challenges and 
calling attention to the failure of the opposi- 
tion to answer them effectively if at all, com- 
paring his arguments with those of the oppos- 
ing speaker whose speech has intervened be- 
tween his colleague’s and his own, etc. Team- 
work, in fact, is to debating what interference 
is to a half-back on a football team. 


VI. Depatinc Eruics 
A final important element is debating ethics. 
This naturally includes courtesy to opponents, 
and avoidance of sarcasm, objectionable per- 
sonalities, or taking unfair advantage of an 
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opponent. It should go without saying that 
distortion of facts and wilful misrepresentation 
is absolutely contrary to ethical principles in 
debate as elsewhere. Of course misrepresen- 
tution may be obviously unintentional, in which 
case it should be penalized only as careless- 
ness. Courtesy to opponents, too, does not 
preclude pointing out vigorously the flaws in 
their arguments, or challenging their facts 
when they appear false. Nor is an aggressive 
manner objectionable if it is not carried too 
far. (It is carrying it too far to claim that 
one has conclusively proved contentions which 
go far beyond the evidence adduced in their 
support. No high school or college debater 
can conclusively prove any proposition at all 
debatable in fifteen hours, much less fifteen 
minutes). It is taking unfair advantage of 
opponents for the final affirmative rebuttal 
speaker to advance arguments simply because 


United States Catalog, 


When an elaborate publication such as a new 
edition of the United States Catalog is brought 
out, caring for the minute details of editing 
that come up every day proves as complicated 
an undertaking as settling questions of policy. 
As the work of completing the edition of 
Books in Print, 1927, goes forward, a varied 
assortment of decisions, ranging from the 
gravest to the most inconsequential, devolves 
upon the editor. The statement that she cata- 
logs between 500 and 600 books a day, and 
revises all subject heading and main entries 
in case recent material has thrown any new 
light upon the subject, falls far short of de- 
scribing the real work of an executive head 
of such a publication. 

Cataloging this index is particularly difficult 
because the editor and staff have access only 
to material relating to books and not to the 
volumes themselves. It is often impossible to 
identify editions from publishers’ catalogs, the 
main source of information, since their entries 
are so abbreviated that a certain ambiguity is 
inevitable. One publisher, for example, lists 
all the plays of aschylus under their Greek 
titles so that each one must be verified to 
ascertain whether it is in English or the original 
Greek. Typographical errors in the catalogs 
are often puzzling; the first name of the au- 
thor and the first word of the title of his 
book were both spelled wrong in one instance, 
and had not the editor personally known the 
book in question, it would have been listed 





he knows the opposition has no chance to re- 
fute them, but of course this does not mean 
that he must confine himself to repeating evi- 
dence which has already been introduced. 


VII. CoNncLusIon 


In conclusion, it should be pointed out that 
debating is a kind of game, a contest in which 
opposing teams try to outguess and outwit 
each other. The team should be awarded the 
decision which more effectively meets the at- 
tack of its opponents. Failure to hit and hit 
hard should be as fatal in debate as it is in 
boxing. Assuming no marked differences in 
presentation, the team should win which more 
logically analyzes the issues, better organizes 
its constructive case, and better meets its op- 
ponents’ arguments by organized extempo- 
raneous rebuttal in main and rebuttal speeches. 


Books in Print, 1927 


as two separate entries. The Oxford catalog 
lists publications of the British Museum, but 
quotes titles so abbreviated that each one must 
be looked up in some reference work to find 
which section of the Museum publishes it and 
to what subject it pertains. 

These many discrepancies in the catalogs 
make necessary an enormous amount of cor- 
respondence. Each doubtful entry must be 
verified in some reference book or by direct 
communication with the publisher. Except in 
very simple cases the telephone is not used, 
and it is especially avoided when the infor- 
mation needed involves questions of price, 
since it has been found that figures are apt 
to be misunderstood over the wire. When- 
ever possible the requests are made on forms, 
a return postal being used when only one 
item of information is wanted, and a “please 
complete” slip with blank spaces for answers 
being sent when several matters are in doubt. 

Much of the desired information, however, 
cannot be entered on forms but calls for an 
extended amount of special correspondence. 
Frequently letters must be written to authors 
whose names appear in different forms in ref- 
erence books from those on the title pages 
of their works. The relations between the 
married names, maiden names and pseudonyms 
of woman authors give rise to many uncer- 
tainties and necessitate more work for the 
stenographers. The United States Catalog is 
also in constant touch with the catalog divi- 
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sion of the Library of Congress, comparing 
authorities and consulting on the best forms 
for subject headings and main entries. 

Although at present one assistant spends 
her entire time in establishing names, it has 
been found necessary to add another trained 
cataloger to the staff if the work is to be done 
in time. Miss Caroline Righter, who has had 
experience in the Chicago Public Library, and 
has worked since in the catalog section of the 
New York Public Library, will join the staff 
the first of the year to assist in various types 
of reference work, including the identifying 
of names and editions. 

Not only must the editor of the United 
States Catalog unsnarl the intricacies of cata- 
loging the books that are automatically listed, 
but she has the even more confusing task 
of deciding just what material to leave out. 
Only a fraction of the vast number of pam- 
phlets, documents, and other reading matter 
that come to the attention of the staff can be 
included. Sometimes the line must be drawn 
very close, as in the case of music books. 
Music in book form is cataloged, but the ques- 
tion frequently arises as to what differentiates 
book music from sheet music. There can be 


no doubt but that the score of an opera should 
be included, but when opera gives place to 
operetta, and from thence descends to cantata, 
ministrel show and musical recitation, the 
choice becomes more difficult. Whether the 
score is bound or not can make no difference, 
and size is unimportant. In other types of 
publications the same difficulties arise. <A 
chart accompanying a book on anatomy should 
certainly be listed, but all charts cannot be 
included, and while some record books, such 
as verb pads for the study of French, should 
find a place in the catalog, most blank books 
must be omitted. 

An additional feature of the new edition 
of the United States Catalog will be the in- 
clusion of classification numbers for books 
that have already been run in the Book Re- 
view Digest since it began to print classifi- 
cation symbols. Books never listed by the Di- 
gest will be run without numbers, not only 
because it is scarcely possible to classify them 
without first seeing the works, but also be- 
cause the Digest includes nearly all books de- 
sired by the small library, and the larger 
libraries prefer that their own experts do the 
classification. 


What Yale and Princeton Say of the 
Union List of Serials 


From Mr. GerouLp’s ANNUAL REPORT 

A large amount of time has been very 
profitably expended on our share in the com- 
pilation of the Union List of Serials in the 
libraries of the United States and Canada. 
The Provisional Edition of this monumental 
bibliographical undertaking is approaching 
completion and the Final Edition will be ready 
before the date of my next report. In it will 
be listed the titles of approximately 75,000 
periodicals with complete bibliographical in- 
formation and a record of the holdings of 
about 200 libraries. This publication will 
serve us as a convenient working list of our 
own sets and as a record enabling us readily 
to locate for our readers copies of periodicals 
we do not have. It will be most useful too 
in assisting us to determine the desirability 
of the purchase of sets of secondary impor- 
tance; as if they are to be found in nearby 
libraries from which we can borrow, dupli- 


cation will be unnecessary. If they are not 


recorded and fall within our field, our re- 
sponsibility for their purchase will be more 
clear. 

A LETTER TO THE EDITOR FROM 
Mr. HumpuHreys oF YALE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


I take the liberty of writing to you to say 
how much I was interested in what you had 
to say at the meeting of the Eastern College 
Librarians in New York on Saturday last in 
regard to your suggestion of removing certain 
entries from the existing list. I beg that you 
will not remove a single entry of any kind 
in so far as it is of any possible bibliographical 
interest. The mere knowledge that it exists and 
is not simply a misnomer is often of great 
value. Your list has been absolutely invalu- 
able not on account of the list of holdings 
alone, or even chiefly on account of the hold- 
ings but for its purely bibliographical value. 
It seems to me the most valuable addition 
to our bibliographical tools that has been is- 
sued for many years and I should see with 
great regret any action that would tend to 
lessen its value on this point. 

















Debating Activities, 1926-1927 


Among the questions chosen by high school 
debating leagues this year a Federal depart- 
ment of education is easily the winner in a 
test of popularity, having been chosen as the 
question for debate in eleven states. Child 
labor still retains some of its popularity of 
last year, while Cancellation of allied debts 
is “like Banquo’s ghost and will not down.” 
Farm relief is both new and popular. 

The questions chosen for college debating 
illustrate the gradual shifting of emphasis 
from the debate itself to the merits of the 
questions chosen. They tend toward the 
speculative, are more concerned with under- 
lying principles than with concrete proposi- 
tions. This change in the form of question 
has gone along with the change in the form, 
of debate. In the effort to get away from 
the evils of a debate system whose ultimate 
aim was to secure a favorable vote from the 
judges, we have had the Oxford plan, the 
open forum, decision by vote of the audience, 
or by a specially selected critic, the splitting 
of teams, and now comes the “Oregon plan,” 
a new attempt to evade the objections and cap- 
ture the advantages of the old judges-decision 
debate. 

In brief, the “Oregon plan” tries to avoid 
the lack of interest or thorough preparation 
on the part of the- teams, more or less in- 
herent in a no-decision debate, by the follow- 
ing plan: The first affirmative and negative 
speakers each have twenty minutes to develop 
the entire argument for their respective sides. 
Each second speaker then has ten minutes to 
cross-question the first speaker for the op- 
posing side. Then the second negative 
speaker is given ten minutes to refute the 
arguments for the opposing team and to sum 
up the case for his own side. The same 
privilege is then given to the second affirma- 
tive speaker. There is no vote. The speakers 
must prepare carefully for the cross-question- 
ing, and experience has shown that audiences 
are much interested in this feature of the 
debate. 

This plan was first tried out at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, and is to be tried at the 
University of Nevada this year. A more com- 
plete description of it is given in the Quarterly 
Journal of Speech Education for April, 1926, 
Pp. 175-80. 

Western Reserve University has found its 
plan of “forum debates” successful and is con- 


tinuing this year to supply teams ready to 
debate on several questions to organizations in 
and about Cleveland, who wish to provide this 
form of entertainment for their audiences, or 
take advantage of this opportunity to have 
some public question openly discussed. The 
plan has been adopted elsewhere, notably at 
the University of Pittsburgh where an Exten- 
sion Service in Public Discussion is announced 
whereby teams are furnished to debate on 
public questions wherever they may be 
wanted. 


Supjyects oF High ScHoot DEBATES 


Federal Department of Education—State 
high school debating leagues of Arizona, 
Arkansas, Florida, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, North Carolina, Texas 
and West Virginia; Universities of Michigan 
vs Ohio and Northwestern (women); Uni- 
versity of Maine (women) 


Child Labor—State high school debating 
leagues of Colorado, Montana; district ques- 
tion in Oregon 


Election vs Appointment of Judges—State 
high school league of Georgia 


Farm Relief—State high school leagues of 
Iowa and North Dakota; district question in 
Oregon; Western Normal College, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. vs other colleges 


Department of National Defense with Sepa- 
rate Departments of Army, Navy and Air 
Force—State high school league of Maine 


Cancellation of War Debts—State high 
league of Nevada; some high schools in Ohio; 
district question in Oregon; Randolph-Macon 
College; University of Minnesota vs Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis; Western Re- 
serve University vs Ohio Wesleyan and 
others 


Independence for the Philippines—State 
high school league of New Mexico; district 
question in Oregon 


Direct Primary—State high school league 
of Washington; some high schools in Ohio 


Federal Grants-in-aid to the States—Dis- 
trict high school question in Oregon; Asso- 
ciation of colleges and universities in In- 
diana 


Other high school questions are Deliberate 
Malicious Premeditated Murder Punishable 
with Death, Oklahoma; Bond Issues for Per- 
manent Improvements of State Institutions, 
South Dakota; Short Ballot, Virginia; Ini- 
tiative and Referendum, Wisconsin; College 
Fraternities, Utah; Competitive Athletics 
Detrimental, Wyoming; St. Lawrence River 
Ship Canal, South Dakota; World Court, 
Missouri; Government Ownership of Coal 
Mines, Michigan 
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COLLEGE QUESTIONS 


Prohibition comes first with the following 
debates reported: Modification of the Vol- 
stead Act to Permit the Sale of Light Wines 
and Beer, Pi Kappa Delta official question, 
Ist choice for men and 2d choice for women; 
Universities of Wyoming, Maine, R.I., New 
Hampshire, Montana, Randolph-Macon; /m- 
mediate Repeal of the 18th Amendment, Uni- 
versities of Ohio, Michigan and Northwestern ; 
Nation-Wide Prohibition for Canada, Uni- 
versities of Idaho vs B.C. 


Uniform Marriage and Divorce Laws—Pi 
Kappa Delta official question, 1st choice for 
women; Western Normal College, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. vs middlewestern colleges ; Univer- 
sity of Montana 


Governmental Restriction on Personal Lib- 
erty, including liberty of speech, of press and 
of assembly—Ohio College Conference; Dixie 
College, Utah; State triangle (three univer- 
sities) of Utah 


Teaching of Evolution in the Public Schools 
—Universities of Idaho vs Oregon and Wash- 
ington 


Present-day Education in America Is Too 
Democratic—University of Wyoming 


The Modern Press Exercises a Harmful In- 
fluence on the Community—Iowa State Col- 
lege vs University of Sydney, Australia 


Society Is Acting Too Much on the Prin- 
ciple of the Protection of the Weak—West- 
ern Reserve vs other universities 


It is Wrong to Break Unpopular Laws— 
Universities of Nevada vs California 


This House Endorses the Governmental 
Principles of Mussolini—Western Normal 
College, Kalamazoo vs Albion and other 


Michigan colleges 


All Nations Should Immediately Relin- 
quish All Governmental Control in China, Ex- 
cept That Usually Exercised over Consulates 
and Legations—Pacific University Forensic 
Conference 


The Entry of Women into Professional and 
Political Life Should be Deplored—Western 
Normal College vs University of Sydney 


Co-education Should Be Introduced Into 
the Colleges of the Eastern Debate League— 
Williams College vs Yale and Brown 


Compulsory Military Training in Schools 
and Colleges—Pi Kappa Delta official ques- 
tion, 2d choice for men 


National Board of Censorship for Motion 
Pictures—Pacific University Forensic Con- 
ference 


Abolition of Jury System—Lawrence Col- 
lege 


U. S. Government is Justified in Recaptur- 
ing Railroad Earnings Above Six Percent of 
the Valuation of the Property—University of 
Idaho vs Gonzaga 


Tariff Issue—University of Tennessee 


The Principle of Self-Determination Is 
Wholesome—Princeton University vs Oxford 


Prize Contest 
How Extend the Usefulness of the Readers’ Guide? 
Open to All Who Use It 


Because we believe that many libraries sub- 
scribing to the Guide might get greater value 
from its use, we are offering a series of prizes 
for the best articles giving helpful methods 
and suggestions for increasing and extending 
the use of this Service. 


Those having the Guide in working use are 
in the most advantageous position to offer 
practical suggestions. It is naturally difficult 


for those who sit in an office and only visualize 
the use of the Guide to discover all of the 
ways in which the Public using the library 
may become more familiar with and derive 
greater help from the use of periodicals thru 
the Readers’ Guide. 





The plans and methods submitted for the 
contest should include the teaching of the use 
of the Guide to students in schools and col- 
leges; information that may be given to clubs 
and associations of every sort; the display of 
the Guide in the library; use of posters, and 
instruction of individuals in its use so that 
both students and the general public can find 
their own references without taxing the valu- 
able time of the librarian. 


As additions to the periodicals in the library 
will widen the value and use of the Guide, 
suggestions may be included for campaigns to 
secure gifts of valuable periodicals to the li- 
brary from those who have kept magazines 
stowed away in attic or store room. 
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Photographs illustrating methods of display 
of the Guide or showing it in use will give 
additional credit, but entry in the contest is not 
contingent upon  p..otographs. Principal 
credit will be given for the practical value of 
the ideas presented. 

The article should contain not more than 
1500 words. All contributions will be ex- 
amined, and prizes awarded by a Committee of 
which one member will be from the staff of 
The Wilson Company and two will be 
librarians. 


$100.00 In Cash 
50.00 In Cash 
25.00 In Cash 
15.00 In Cash 
10.00 In Cash 


3rd Prize 
4th Prize 
5th Prize 


Articles must reach us on or before March 
15th on which date the contest closes. Address 
Contest Committee, The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, 958 University Avenue, New York 
City, N. Y. 


Notes and News 


A.L.A. CATALOG. 1926: an annotated basic list 
of 10,000 books. Isabella M. Cooper, ed. 
1259p. A.L.A. Chicago. 1926. 

Having as their purpose “the compilation 
of a volume which would go back to the 
beginning, select, revise and add until a com- 
pletely new selective publication should be 
produced covering the entire range of litera- 
ture on all subjects of all times” the present 
edition of the A.L.A. Catalog lists some 
10,000 books, classified according to Dewey, 
each title with a descriptive note. A full au- 
thor, subject and title index with direct ref- 
erences to items of entry by means of serial 
numbers is appended. 


A Survey or LiprRaRigs IN THE UNITED 
States. Vol. 2. 370p. A.L.A. Chicago. 
1926. 

This second volume of the survey conducted 
by the American Library Association treats of 
circulation and reference work in public li- 
braries, service to readers in college and uni- 
versity libraries, and state legislation con- 
cerning public libraries. The text includes 
abstracts of state library laws. 


READING: a vice or a virtue? Notes and adap- 
tations. Theodore Wesley Koch. 55p. Michi- 
gan State College. East Lansing, Mich. 
1920. 

As a souvenir of the completion of the li- 
brary building at Michigan State College, Mr. 
Koch has written a series of essays on the 
cultivation of the art of reading. In addition 
to his own comments, he present résumés of 
articles by little known foreign writers on 
the subject of reading. Kenyon L. Butter- 
field, president of the college, has supplied 
a preface, and fifteen illustrations in black- 
and-white complete the book. 


New titles in the “Reading With a Pur- 
pose” series, published by the A.L.A., include 
“Pleasure from Pictures,” edited by Henry 
Turner Bailey, and “The Modern Essay,” 
edited by Samuel McChord Crothers. As with 
previous booklets in the series, the course con- 
sists in an introduction to the subject and a 
guide to the best books. 

James A. McMillen, librarian of Washing- 
ton University, is anxious to obtain two copies 
of the Wilson Bulletin, volume 2, number 24, 
February 1926, containing a review of “The 
Burning of the Books,” by Frederick W. Ash- 
ley. Anyone having available copies of this 
number is asked to send them to Mr. Mc- 
Millen, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. Albert L. Barrows, Ass’t Secretary of 
the National Research Council, B & 2ist Sts., 
Washington, D.C., is anxious to obtain a copy 
of a report issued in 1908 as House Doc. 914 
(60th Cong., 1st Sess.) “Report of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Labor Concerning Pa- 
tents granted to Officers and Employees of the 
Government.” This was issued as a separate 
and also bound into Vol. 105, House Docs. 
1907-1908, Nos. 54-974, with exceptions, Mis- 
cellaneous Special Reports. Anyone having 
this report to dispose of please communicate 
with Mr. Barrows. 

Miss Laura Clizbee, formerly on the staff 
of the International Index, has opened the 
Pegasus Bookshop, Inc., in association with 
Miss Laura A. Doehler, as dealers in old and 
rare books. The shop is at 31 East 6oth St., 
and will carry a varied assortment of early 
printed books, illuminated manuscripts, six- 
teenth to eighteenth century English and for- 
eign works, modern first editions, fine press 
publications, standard library sets and auto- 
graphs. 
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To facilitate the coordination and system- 
atic use of sources of information in science, 
industry, commerce, public affairs, etc., the As- 
sociation of Special Libraries and Information 
Bureaux has been formed in London, and 
has just completed its incorporation. The 
new body expects to act as a channel through 
which an inquiring member may be put in di- 
rect touch with the source of information and 
with this object in view it is preparing a di- 
rectory of sources of specialized information 
in the British Isles. 

Membership is open to any interested bodies 
upon payment of an annual subscription fee 
of two pounds, two shillings. Further de- 
tails will be supplied by the general secretary, 
Guy W. Keeling, 38 Bloomsbury Square, Lon- 
don, W.C. 1. 


As an aid to students, the University of 
Minnesota has published a handbook of in- 
formation on the use and facilities of the li- 
brary. The guide includes a concise list of 
the best catalogs, indexes and other reference 
works available. Floor plans of the library 
are added to assist the new student to find 
his way about. 


“Children, the Magazine for Parents,” has 
prepared a pamphlet of practical suggestions 
for parent-teachers associations, women’s 
clubs and other organizations interested in 


child-welfare. The booklet is divided into 
three parts, giving advice on the best methods 
of organization, suggesting programs and 
recommending books on child study. The list 
of books suggested for study is classified into 
seven sections: I. general; 2. health and feed- 
ing; 3. sex and adolescence; 4. child psychol- 
ogy; 5. education; 6. the family and the race; 
7. fiction interpreting child life. 

The pamphlet is by Eva v. B. Hansl, and 
may be obtained from “Children, the Maga- 
zine for Parents,” 353 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, for 10 cents a copy. 

The Bulletin wishes to acknowledge re- 
ceipt of the December number of the Literary 
Lantern, the mimeographed publication of the 
University of New Hampshire Library. Be- 
sides a list of recent accessions in the edu- 
cation department, it contains brief book re- 
views and news notes of libraries and books. 


A feature of the November number of “The 
Aquinas,” the monthly publication of St. 
Thomas College, Scranton, Pa., which has 
recently come to our desk, is an article on 
the “Spirit of the Library,” by F. E. Fitz- 
gerald, the college librarian. The library has 
recently been remodelled, and while it is not 
yet completed, the college is looking forward 
to a time when it will have adequate library 
facilities, according to an editorial in the same 
issue. 


Notes and News of The Wilson Company Publications 


BroGRaAPHy SECTION OF THE STANDARD CATALOG 
The new edition of the Biography Section 
of the Standard Catalog will probably be out 


by the end of the winter. The first edition 
of the work, issued in 1919, contained 1000 
titles, while the new edition contains about 
1150. This new edition would have been im- 
possible without the valuable cooperation 
given by a number of librarians. The selec- 
tion of old titles has been thoroughly revised, 
and over 400 new titles have been added. In 
addition to the 1150 titles included in the 
main entries, additional titles will often be 
found mentioned in the notes and these will 
add considerably to the value of the list. In 
revising the old titles it was interesting to 
note that many of the titles included in 1919 
mainly because of their importance in con- 
nection with the European war have now 
lost their interest, therefore they are no 
longer included. A surprising number of the 
titles included in the first edition are now out 


of print. A number of these have been re- 
tained because they are still useful. Others 
have been dropped. The arrangement in the 
new edition has been somewhat simplified. 
This edition, like the previous one, contains 
lives of Christ and lives of artists, musicians, 
and actors which are classed separately in 
232 and in the 700s respectively, and are ar- 
ranged after the main body of the biography. 


Beginning with the just published volume in 
the Classics of American Librarianship series, 
“Library without the Walls”, by Laura M. 
Janzow, the price will be $2.75 each for the 
remaining volumes sold singly. Orders for the 
set will still be taken at the price of $2.25 per 
volume. 


A normal school has just ordered for the 
second time three hundred copies of the Chil- 
dren’s Catalog in paper covers for classroom 
use. 
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SONG INDEX 
By MINNIE E. Sears, Editor (Standard Catalog Series) 


xxxiv,650 pages, buckram. Sold on the service basis, 
quotation on request. 


HISTORY AT THE meeting of the American Library Association in 1921 Mr. 

Franklin F. Hopper of the New York Public Library suggested that 
the A.L.A. undertake a song index. Later, Mr. Wilson was asked to consider 
publishing such a work, and in 1923 Mr. Hopper was appointed chairman of an 
A.L.A. committee which has given the editor help and advice as the work pro- 
gressed. Work was begun in 1924. 


SCOPE More than 12,000 different songs are included, some of these to be 

found in several collections while others occur in but one and are 
therefore more difficult to locate when wanted. 177 collections (in 262 volumes) 
have been indexed, the selection based on lists voted on by about thirty libraries 
of various sizes. Fifty of the collections have been starred for first purchase by 
smaller libraries. 


ENTRIES Entries have been made under title of song, composer, and author 

of words. References from the first line to title are also included, 
as well as references from alternate titles and from different titles used for the 
same song. The title entry is the main entry and gives the fullest information. 
The symbols indicating the collections in which a song is found are given in the 
title entry only. It also indicates the language of the text of foreign songs, and 
lists all the variations of the title in different collections. 


CLASSIFIED LIST OF Tuis list, which is arranged by subject, should be 
COLLECTIONS INDEXED P#'ticularly useful in reference work. Folk songs 

are listed in the section “National and Folk 
Songs” and its country subdivisions. Collections general in scope, are annotated 
to show their contents. Other useful divisions are: Chanteys, Christmas carols, 
School and college songs. 


USES NATURALLY its greatest use will be to find the words and music of 

particular songs. Other uses are: 1. As a buying list in libraries 
building up their music collections. There is a scarcity of aids in this field. 
2. The author entries will aid libraries in meeting the demands for famous poems 
set to music, and those working with schools in showing what poems of an author 
have been set to music. If a poem has been set to more than one air this informa- 
tion is given. 3. It will help in locating foreign poems, both in translation and in 
the original, as many poems from foreign languages are indexed both by title and 
first line. 4. It will help in finding translations of well known English poems and 
songs into foreign languages. 5. Many miscellaneous questions can be answered, 
such as: Who wrote the music to “Drink to me only with thine eyes”, so often 
wrongly attributed to Mozart? Have cowboy songs been included in any 
collection ? etc. 
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Selected Articles on 
COMMERCIAL ARBITRATION 


Compiled by DANIEL BLOOMFIELD 


Manager, Retail Board of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, Member, 
Massachusetts Bar, Member, American Bar Association, 


author of various books on industrial relations 


(Handbook Series) xxxv,341 pages, $2.40 postpaid 


j Commercial arbitration, or the settlement of business disputes under appropriate 
statutes, is making a strong appeal to business men. The literature on the subject is 
new and scattered. Yet there are certain documents and reports which are of first 
importance and which, as time goes on, will prove to be more and more valuable. These 
documents have been collected in this Handbook, and so edited and organized as to make 
the book of direct practical value not only to the business man but also to the lawyer 
and the student. 


The articles have been arranged under the following headings: Growth of commer- 
cial arbitration, Field and scope, How trade associations use arbitration, Typical rules 
of procedure, Legal aspects, Arbitration laws, International trade relations. The bib- 
liography is the most complete one on the subject that has yet appeared in print. The 
book also contains briefs, and as appendices, arbitration forms, rules, and clauses in 
construction contracts. It is indexed. 


Mr. Will H. Hays, Member, Board of Directors of the American Arbitration As- 
sociation, and President of the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America, 





' Ltd., says in the Foreword which he has contributed to the book: 
“Mr. Bloomfield’s book . . . should prove most useful at this time. The book is 
most valuable in that . . . it has gathered for the first time, a collection of the opinions, 


addresses, articles and other recorded thought of the leaders in industrial and pro- 
fessional life. It will be useful wherever students, writers and workers debate the 
merits of arbitration.” 





THE LIBRARY WITHOUT THE WALLS 


Reprints of Papers and Addresses 


With notes by Laura M. JANzow, Chief, Registration Department, 
St. Louis Public Library 


About 600 pages, $2.75 postpaid 


(No. 7 in Classics of American Librarianship, edited 
by Arthur E. Bostwick, Ph.D.) 





In accordance with the general aim of the Series to which this volume belongs, the 
articles reprinted are “Classics”, in that each has played its part, either in making the 
modern library what it is, or in chronicling the changes that operated to bring the 
j modern library about, at the time those changes were made. Familiarity with these 
“Classics” is valuable for every member of the library profession, and in collecting and 
arranging them in one series, Dr. Bostwick is performing a real service. 


This volume is devoted to the circulation of the book in its various phases, i.e., to 
the library’s activities without its walls. The articles included were chosen primarily 
for their historic value. They are arranged under such headings as the following: Loan 
and charging systems; Home use.of books; Open shelves; Branch libraries and delivery 
stations; Library extension; Interlibrary loans; Library work with the blind, the negro, 
and the foreign-born; Fines, delinquents and losses; Library publicity. 
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PLAYS FOR AMATEURS 


A Selected List 
Prepared by S. MARION TUCKER 


3d ed. rev. and enl. 40p. pa. 60c postpaid. 


This new edition has been carefully revised; about half of the material is entirely 
new, and all data, including prices and royalties, have been brought up to date. To 
insure accuracy in all details, galley proofs were sent for correction to the publishers 
or agencies whose plays are included. 


The main list is in four parts: One-act plays for mixed casts, One-act plays for 
men, One-act plays for women, and Long plays. Each title is accompanied by author, 
price, publisher and royalty charged to produce, also a descriptive note containing a 
brief summary of the plot, kind of play, number and sex of characters, acts and scenes, 
setting, and whether the play is easy or difficult to produce. In supplementary lists 
the plays are classified by types, and costume plays and plays for outdoor production 
are listed separately. 


The plays chosen have all been carefully examined by the compiler before includ- 
ing, they are contemporary, are actually available for production by amateurs, most of 
them have literary as well as theatre merit, they are mostly within the acting and 
producing scope of the average amateur organization, and they can at present be 
secured in book form. 





WASHINGTON AND LINCOLN IN POETRY 


Carnegie Library School Association. 
Paper, 60c postpaid. 


This volume completes the series of collections of poetry for use in the celebra- 
tion of holidays, that was undertaken a few years ago by a Committee of the Carnegie 
Library School Association. The pamphlet is in two sections each containing poems 
suitable for school and club use in celebrating the birthdays of Washington and Lincoln, 
including many favorites. Each collection is supplemented by reference to other poems 
useful for the purpose intended but for which permission could not be secured to reprint. 


The pamphlet is printed on one side of the page only so that the separate poems 
may be cut and mounted for circulation if desired. It is bound in blue paper similar 
to the rest of the series. 


Other titles in the series already available are (each, 60c): 


CHRISTMAS IN Poetry, Ist ser. Easter in Poetry 
CHRISTMAS IN Poetry, 2d ser. Arsor Day 1n Poetry 
THANKSGIVING IN PoETRY Moruer’s Day 1n Poetry 


Memoriat Day In Poetry 
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MATERIAL FOR DEBATES 


Some Subjects That Are Being Debated This Year with Material Available 
in Handbooks and Other Debate Series Published by 
The H. W. Wilson Company 


FEDERAL DEPARTMENT OF EDUCA- 
TION 
Jounsen. Federal Department of Education. 
(Reference Shelf. V.4. No.5) 90c. 1926. 
Supplementing the 


BeMan. Towner-Sterling Biil. 
Shelf. V.1. No.5) 75c¢. 1923 


University Debaters’ Annual 
1925-1926. Ch.3. $2.25 


(Reference 


CHILD LABOR 
Jounsen. Child Labor. 
$2.40. 1925 
Jounsen. Child Labor. (Reference Shelf. 


V.3. Nog) 9g0c. 1926. Supplement to 
Handbook 


University Debaters’ Annual 
1924-19025. Ch8. $2.25 
1925-19260. Cho. $2.25 


(Handbook ser.) 


COAL MINES 


JoHNSEN. Government Ownership of Coal 
Mines. (Handbook ser.) Slightly imper- 
fect copies only, $2. 1923 


Jounsen. Government Regulation of the 
Coal Industry. (Reference Shelf. V.4. 
No. 1) 90oc. 1926 

University Debaters’ Annual 
1925-1926. Ch.2. $2.25 


WORLD COURT 


JoHNnsen. Permanent Court of International 
Justice. (Reference Shelf. V.2. No.2) 
goc. 1924 


University Debaters’ Annual 
1923-1924. Ch.8. $2.25 


ST. LAWRENCE RIVER SHIP CANAL 
Jounsen. St. Lawrence River Ship Canal. 
(Reference Shelf. V.4. No.4)  90c. 
1926. Supplement to 


Jounsen. St. Lawrence River Ship Canal. 
(Reference Shelf. V.1. No.1) 75c. 1923 


PROHIBITION 
BemMan. Prohibition: 
Volstead Law. 
1924 * 
University Debaters’ Annual 
1924-1925. Ch.7. $2.25 
* Supplement in preparation (Reference Shelf). 


Modification of the 
(Handbook ser.) $2.40. 





UNIFORM MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 
LAWS 
Jounsen. Marriage and Divorce. (Hand- 
book ser.) $2.40. 1925 

University Debaters’ Annual 
1924-1925. Ch.3. $2.25 


GOVERNMENT RESTRICTION ON 

PERSONAL LIBERTY 

Puevps. Civil Liberty. (Reference Shelf. 
V.4. No.g) $1.25. In press. 

University Debaters’ Annual 
1923-1924. Ch. California 
Syndicalism Law, $2.25 
1925-1926. Ch.4. $2.25 


FARM RELIEF 
Beman. Farm Relief. (Reference Shelf. 
V.4. No.8) December, 1926. $1.25. 


CANCELLATION OF WAR DEBTS 


JouNnseN. Cancellation of the Allied Debt 
(Reference Shelf. V.1. No.1) 75c. 1922 


DIRECT PRIMARY 


Beman. Direct Primary. (Reference Shelf. 
V.4. No.6) goc. 1926 


COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
BeMANn. Military Training Compulsory in 

Schools and Colleges. (Reference Shelf. 
V.4. No.3) 90c. 1926 


ELECTION VS. APPOINTMENT OF 
JUDGES 
BEMAN. 

Judges. 
goc. 1926 


AIR SERVICE A SEPARATE DEPART- 


MENT OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


University Debaters’ Annual 
1925-1926. Ch.7. $2.25 


Criminal 


Appointment of 
V.4. No.2) 


Election vs. 
(Reference Shelf. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF CENSORSHIP 
FOR MOTION PICTURES 


JouHNnseN. (Reference Shelf. V.2. No.1) 
90c. 1923 

EVOLUTION 

Puetps. Evolution. (Handbook ser.) $2.40. 
1925 


INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM 


Puewps. Initiative and Referendum. 


(De- 
baters’ Handbook ser.) $1.25. 1914 
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THE SOUTH AMERICAN HANDBOOK 
1927 Edition, 770 pages, $1 postpaid ; 


An annual publication, every line of its contents has been revised for the pres- 
ent edition and much new information has been added. Traders, travellers, in- 
vestors and prospective settlers will find just the information most needed. Use- 
ful in libraries, schools and colleges, banks, government and commercial offices, 
steamers and trains. Contains good maps and is well printed. 


“A mine of information accurately classified.”"—Brazilian American. 


“A thoroughly competent compendium for those who wish to travel or do business in 
Mexico, Cuba, Central or South America.”—Outlook. 


“*South America in a nutshell’... is amply borne out by the contents. Even the ad- 
vertisements are interesting and informing.”—Boston Evening Transcript. 


SOME IMPORTANT REFERENCE ‘TOOLS 
FOR THE LIBRARY 





[Orders can be placed by means of the enclosed order blank] . 


DICTIONARY OF TECHNICAL AND GENERAL TERMS AND 
PHRASES: French-English and English-French. Used in Civil, Mechan- 
ical and Mining Engineering and Allied Sciences and Industries. By J. O. 
Kettridge, F.S.A.A., A.C.1.S., author of Kettridge’s Dictionary of Finan- 
cial and Business Terms, Phrases and Practice. 2 vols. Postpaid from 
New York, $14.00; London, $12.50. ; 
Volume I: French-English alone. Postpaid from New York, $7.50; 
London, $7. 
Contains the translation of 100,000 words, terms and phrases illustrated by numer- 
ous examples and illustrations, also a method of telegraphic coding by which any 


entry in ae Dictionary can be condensed into a 10-letter cypher word with indicator 
and check. 


CATALOGUE GENERAL DE LA LIBRAIRIE FRANCAISE. By Henri 
Stein. 
Continuation of the work of O. Lorenz (1840-1885: 11 vols.) and D. Jordell (1886- 
1918: 17 vols.). 
Vol 28 (1916-1918). Complete in one vol. (1) Authors, 555 pages (2) Subjects, 278 
pages. Pa. $10.50; Half lea. $12.50, postpaid. 


yer me (1919-1921). In preparation. Orders taken now at the same price as for 
ol. 28. 


INDEX GENERALIS, 1925-1926. new edition revised to date and edited by 
R. de Montessus de Ballore. 2264 pages. $7.00 postpaid from New York. 
The Yearbook of the universities, libraries, astronomical observatories, museums, 


scientific institutes, academies and learned societies. Special arrangements have been 
made of the material in this edition for the convenience of English-speaking people. 


DER NEUE BROCKHAUS: Handbuch des Wissens. 4 vols. Special library 
price, half linen, $15.00; half vellum, $16.50 postpaid. 


The first new complete post-war German encyclopedia, 3,000 pages, over 10,000 illus- 
trations, and 266 plates and maps. (Many in colors). 
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